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Lorp WILLOUGHBY. 


[In this cut is shown the half-armour of a general officer, the costume and accoutrements of a pikeman, an archer, and a musketeer, 
cf the Elizabethan period. | 


We willingly turn from royal or rustic drolleries at home 
to heroic actions abroad; nor shall we find higher or 
‘appier instances of England’s fortitude and daring than 
m the once popular ballads of ‘ Lord Willoughby ’ and 
Mary Ambree,’ both of which picture real characters 
ind chronicle true events. Peregrine Bertie, Lord Wil- 
loughby, lived in the days of Elizabeth, and was dis- 
Unguished for his handsome person, his skill with the 
‘word, his bravery in war, and his utter scorn of that creep- 
ng obsequiousness by which inferior men rose at court. 
He slighted great courtiers, paid little attention to the 
een, and rejoiced, it is said, when sent to the Low 

try wars, where he distinguished himself greatly at 
the siege of Zutphen: he also coramanded the English 
tuxiliaries on the recal of the earl of Leicester, and worsted 


€ Spaniards in various hardy and heady encounters. | 


On one of these exploits the ballad is founded ; it has 

always been a favourite with the people, from its triumph- 

ng over the Spaniards, and its encomiums on the un- 
Vou. VIII. 





yielding valour of the English. Lord Willoughby died in 
1601: one of his captains and comrades was Sir John 
Norris, who, with a thousand men, forced his way for 
three miles through the whole Spanish army commanded. 
by the duke of Parma : it was the age of heroism. 

The old ballad-maker detains his reader with no ex- 
ordium ; he rushes into action at once. 


* The fifteenth day of July, 

With glistering spear and shield, 
A famous fight in Flanders 

Was foughten in the field. 
The most courageous officers 

Were English captains three ; 
Bat the bravest man in battle 

Was brave Lord Willoughbee.” 


It would be unfair not to say that the two other officers 
were Captain Norris and Captain Turner, names well 
known in the wars of those times; and it would be unjust 
to the high station which the minstrel claims - English 
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bravery to forget that the Islanders were but fifteen hun- 
dred to fourteen thousand: bows were then mixed with 
muskets, and the skill and strength of the English ren- 


dered them effective weapons. 


“ Stand to it, noble pikemen, 

And look you round about ; 

And shoot you right, you bowmen, 
And we will keep them out. 

You musquet and calliver men, 
Do you prove true to me: 

I'll be the foremost man in fight, 
Says brave Lord Willoughby.” 


It would appear that the English pikemen fronted the 
Spaniards while over their heads the musketeers and bow- 
men securely plied their different and deadly weapons. 


« For seven hours, to all men’s view, 

This fight endured sore ; 

Until our men so feeble grew 
That they could fight no more. 

And then upon dead horses 
Full savourly they ate, 

And drank the puddle-water, 
They could no better get.’’ 


Thus refreshed, though not with dainties, and cheered, 
not with hopes of escape, but of victory, and strengthened 
in mind by prayer, they started up and renewed the battle 
with a courage which surprised as well as daunted their 


enemies. 


“ The sharp steel-pointed arrows 

And bullets they did fly; 

Then did our gallant pa 5 
Charge on most furiously, 

Which made the Spaniards waver, 
They thought it best to flee, 

They feared the stout behaviour 
Of brave Lord Willoughby.” 


On seeing this, the Spanish general exclaimed, “ Let 
us begone; we shall be ruined, horse and foot, if we stay : 
these men are commanded by Lord Willoughby, a soldier 
so true and fierce, that he would not yield an inch of 
ground were all the devils to charge him.” 


“ And thus the fearful enemy 

Was quickly put to flight; 

Our men pursued courageously, 
And caught their forces quite. 

But at the last they gave a shout, 
Which echoed through the sky; 

God and St. George for England, 
The conquerors did cry.” 


When the news of this victory reached England, and 
was told at court,“ What!” said Queen Elizabeth, “ is 
this the handsome Lord Willoughby? Why, he is as 
brave as he is handsome; and no wonder that I loved 
and esteemed him. He has achieved nobler deeds than 
any lord of honour and ancestry about my court: he shall 
not go unrewarded ; neither shall I forget my humbler 
subjects who were with him.” 


* To the soldiers that were maimed 
And wounded in the fray, 
The queen allowed a pension 

Of fifteen pence a-day: 

And from all costs and charges 
She quit and set them free ; 
And this she did all for the sake 

Of brave Lord Willoughby.” 


Nor was this all: the praise of the queen was echoed 
by the whole nation, and tended greatly to prepare 
and strengthen their spirit for the approaching en- 
counter with the Armada, which, in 1585, the period 
of this battle, was in preparation. It was a national 
boast that one Englishman could beat three Frenchmen : 
the writer of this ballad alludes to the sentiment in the 
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«“ Then courage, noble Englishmen, 

And never be dismayed ; 

If that we be but one to ten, 
We will not beafraid 

To fight with foreign enemies, 
And set our natiun free. 

And thus I end the bloody bout 
Of brave Lord Willoughby.” 


The nobleness of Lord Willoughby’s nature was equal 
to his courage: when told that his fine looks and skill in 
all manly and chivalrous exercises would make him ac- 
ceptable to Queen Elizabeth, and help him to prefer- 
ment, he briefly answered, “ I am none of the Reptilia.” 
This sarcastic saying, which offended the queen, is re- 
corded by Naunton. 


[To be continued.} 


ON CORK AND THE CORK-TREE. 


Tuts very useful substance is the exterior bark of a tree 
of the Oak genus, the Quercus suber of botanists, which 
is indigenous in the southern parts of Europe and Asia 
Minor, and is abundant in the south of France, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy. 

Cork and the tree on which it grows were known both 
to the Greeks and Romans. Theophrastus reckons the tree 
among the oaks, and says that it has a thick, fleshy bark, 
which must be stripped off every three years, to prevent 
it from perishing. He adds, that it was so light as never 
to sink in water, and on that account could be used with 
great advantage for a variety of purposes. 
time fishermen made floats of cork to their nets, that is, 
they affixed pieces of cork to the rope which formed the 
upper edge of the net, and which it was necessary should 
be kept at the surface of the water, in the same manner 
as is done at present. The high price of cork, however, 
limited this use very much ; and small boards of light 
wood, such as that of the pine, aspen-tree, lime-tree, and 
poplar, were employed in its stead. Beckmann is of 
pj ne that the Romans used cork for the construction 
of buoys, for use in rivers; and he further observes, “A 
third use of cork among the Romans was its being made 
into soles, which were put into their shoes, in order to 
secure the feet from water, especially in winter ; and as 
high heels were not then introduced, the ladies who 
wished to appear taller than they had been formed by 
nature put plenty of cork under them.” 

The practice of employing cork for making jackets to 
assist in swimming is also very old; for we are informed 
that the Roman whom Camillus sent to the Capitol when 
besieged by the Gauls put on a light dress, and took cork 
with him under it, because, to avoid being taken by the 
enemy, it was necessary that he should swim in the 
Tiber. When he arrived at the river, he bound his 
clothes upon his head, and placing the cork under him, 
was so fortunate as to succeed in his attempt. 

Cork possesses many valuable qualities. It is remark- 
ably light, being Jess than one quarter the weight of an 
equal bulk of water ; it can easily be compressed, and ex- 
pands again by its elasticity as soon as the compressilg 

wer is removed, and therefore fills or stops up vey 
closely that space into which it may have been driven by 
force,—a property which renders it very serviceable # 
a material for the stoppers of bottles. It may be easily 
cut into all forms; and though it abounds with pores, 
which are the cause of its lightness, it suffers neither 
water, beer, nor any common liquid to escape through it; 
and it is only very slowly, and after a considerable len 
of time, that it can be penetrated even by spirits. It does 
not communicate any disagreeable taste or flavour to the 
liquor contained in the bottle. ; 

In ‘ The Penny Magazine,’ vol. vi., p. 364, will be 
found an engraving of the noble tree which yields cork, 








usual tone of minstrel exaggeration. 


in the Peninsula ; and we proceed to give a short 
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of the tree, taking as our principal guide M. Deslong- 
champs, in the Dict. des Sci. Naturelles. 

The bark of the Quercus suber is immensely thick, 
and at the end of a certain number of years, if it is not 
removed, it loosens and detaches itself from the trunk of 
the tree, and is replaced by a new bark. The tree 
flourishes best.in a dry mountain district. It grows to 
the height of thirty feet or more, has a striking resem- 
blance to the Quercus ilex, or Evergreen Oak, and at- 
tains a great age. The interior wood of the tree is em- 
ployed for different purposes ; but if it is not used directly 
it is cut, or kept from the action of the atmosphere, it is 
liable to injure, as it rots by alternation of humidity and 
dryness. When it is employed in ship-building, it is ne- 
cessary to restrict its use to those parts which are always 
dry, for water detaches from it an acid liquor which rusts 
and destroys nails, &c. When deprived of its bark, it 
furms an excellent fuel, and is preferred at Marseilles to 
any other. 

The trees are fit to be first stripped of their bark at about 
the age of from twenty to twenty-five years, and the same 
operation may be afterwards performed every eight, ten, or 
twelve years, according to circumstances. During these in- 
tervals the cork grows again to the same thickness as before. 
Ten or twelve successive crops of cork may thus be ob- 
tained from one tree ; the first five or six crops are of the 
best quality, and the remainder diminish in goodness. 
The cork, to be good, ought to be supple, pliant under 
the finger, only slightly woody or porous, and of a reddish 
colour; that which approaches yellow is inferior, and the 
white is the worst of all. 

The bark is taken off in sheets or tables of considerable 
size, from the entire trunk of the tree, by cutting it with 
double-handled knives, slitting it down in perpendicular 
cuts from a circular incision made at the top to a simi- 
lar one at the bottom. To make the upper incision the 


men ascend the tree by a iadder to the part where the 
branches spring from the top; and from the same point 


the perpendicular cuts are made. Another mode is, to 
cut several incisions in the bark from top to bottom, 
and at the two extremities of these incisions make a cir- 
cular cut. By this operation the bark is cut off fren 
communication with either the higher or lower patts of 
the tree, and is thus deprived of support ; from which it 
results that in a little time the bark loosens, and it can 
then be easily separated from the tree by hand. When 
this is not the case, the bark, after the incisions are made, 
— off by means of a knife somewhat like a hay- 
knife. 

After the bark is thus stripped off, it is prepared for 
the market in the following manner :—It is piled up in 
ponds or ditches, with the hollow side of each piece un- 
dermost, and then heavily laden with stones; this is 
again done afterwards in a damp cellar, by which the 
curved pieces are made flat; this is called. laying the 
cork. The next process is that of drying it over a fire, 
Which is called burning. 

Sometimes the Portuguese content themselves with 
burning the cork without subjecting it to previous pres- 
sure. They lay the convex side.of the bark to the ‘fire, 
and leave it there till it becomes flat. When sufficiently 
flattened by being burned, or rather roasted, on one side, 
the other side is also subjected to the action of the fire ; so 
that both surfaces become partially charred. During this 
operation the men are careful to cover all the blemishes 
as far as they are able; and holes are filled up in an in- 
sufficient manner, either by the swelling and straighten- 
ing of the wood upon the fire, or by the artful introduc- 
ton of soot and dirt. 

The object of burning or charring is to close the pores 
Which previously exist in the substance of the cork; it 
shrinks by the epplication of a moderate heat, and in so 
Going closes the apertures. Sometimes the burning is 
tarried too far, and then the surface has an unpleasant 
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sooty texture; while at other times the burning is insuffi- 
ciently performed, and the cork-cutter has to repeat the 
process before he can commence cutting. When the 
cork is properly prepared, it is built up imto stacks, till 
purchased by the merchants or their agents for exporta- 
tion. 

When these pieces of cork come into the hands of the 
cork-cutter, he proceeds to cut them up into the various 
forms in which they are employed, an occupation which 
is anything but cleanly. If the pieces are not sufficiently 
flat, the cork-cutter exposes the convex side to the fire, 
by which it is brought back to its flat or plane position. 
During this operation, attention is paid to smoothing the 
cork, and to stopping up holes and defects. It is after- 
wards cut into slips, wide or narrow according to the 
purpose to which they are to be applied, and these slips 
are divided into square or oblong pieces, for corks, bungs, 
taps, &c. The pieces intended for corks are then divided 
into three sizes, short, short-long, and full-long. . 

The cork-cutter places himself before a table or plank, 
on which is fastened a board about three inches thick, 
four broad, and twelve long; immediately on a line with 
his left hand is a piece of wood, rising about four inches 
from the board, and fixed near the middle of it, on which 
the spare piece of cork is laid. This wood not only sup- 
ain the cork and guides the hand of the workman, but 

y its elevation above the board, gives room for the knife 
to cut a part of the cork in a smooth and circular manner, 
without striking on the table below. The piece is then 
turned to where the last cut ceased, and this is continued 
until the knife has gone completely round; the top and 
bottom are then pared level, and the cork is completed. 
As different parts of the same sheet of cork are of differ- 
ent quality, a boy sorts the corks intc “ superfine,” “ fine,” 
“ common,”’ and “ coarse,” according to their quality. 

The only tool employed is a knife about three inches 
broad in the blade, and about six inches long, very thin 
and sharp, and nearly equable in breadth for the whole 
length. This knife he slightly sharpens on a piece of 
board after every cut which he makes, and occasionaily 
or a common whetstone. Considerable dexterity of wrist 
is required, in cutting the corks of a true circular form, 
and making them gradually narrower from one end to 
the other. The small cuttings of cork, useless to the 
cork-cutter, are sold to the dry-colour makers, who burn 
them, and prepare them into what is called Spanish 
black. 

M. Deslongchamps says, that in Spain the acorns of 
the cork-tree are eaten by the country people; they are 
roasted in the same manner as chestnuts, and have a 
sweet and agreeable flavour. They are found to be very 
nourishing and fattening for swine, and the particular 
quality which they impart to the flesh of that animal 
has brought the pork or bacon of Bayonne into much 
reputation. , 

In the districts where the cork-tree grows naturally, 
the economical uses of cork are more multifarious than 
among us; the peasants make bee-hives and water- 
buckets of cork ; and the labourers who are employed in 
scaling off the successive crops of cork make plates, 
goblets, tubs, and other culinary vessels from it. In some 
parts of Spain it is used as a covering for houses; and 
also for lining stone walls in particular places, thereby 
rendering the apartments very warm and dry. Cork was 
used in the construction of Mr. Greathead’s lifeboat, a 
few years ago, and has been the groundwork of a num- 
ber of contrivances for aiding swimmers, and for keeping 
those above water who have not learned to swim. One 
of these contrivances, called a cork jacket, consists of 
pieces of cork about three inches long and two inches 
wide, and the entire thickness of the bark. Thesé are 
enclosed between two pieces of strong linén of canyas 
made in form of a jacket without sleeves, and sewed 
round all the pieces, to keep them in their 8 places + 
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the lower edge of the jacket, near the hips, being left in 
loose flaps, to leave freedom to the thighs in swimming. 
The clastic quality of cork was early taken advantage 
of for the construction of stoppers for bottles, as they are 
alluded to both by Pliny and Horace; but it was not 
until the custom of bottling off wine became prevalent, 
that they were much in use. Wine-casks used to be 
stopped generally with pitch, clay, gypsum, potters’-earth, 
&c. The ancients drew off from their large jars or casks 
into cups or pitchers whatever quantity of wine they 
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thought necessary for any given entertainment ; but when 
the practice of pouring wine into small bottles of con- 
venient size for daily use sprung up, which it appears to 
have done about the fourteenth century, the use of cork 
became much extended. At the present day the quantity 
used in England is very great, amounting on an average 
to forty thousand cwt.; and as it pays an import duty of 
eight shillings per cwt., it yields no inconsiderable sum 
to the revenue. 
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GREEK DRAMA.—No. III. Sopnoctes. 
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Sopnocres was born at the village of Colonos, s.c. 495, 
thirty years after the birth of AXschylus. Being the son 
of wealthy and well-born parents, he received a careful 
education in the usual accomplishments of the time, among 
which, bodily exercises, and the elegant arts, music, draw- 
ing, poetry, &c., bore a much more prominent part than 
is customary in modern education; and his proficiency 
in these acquirements was uncommon. His first ap- 
pearance as a dramatist was on no less an occasion than 
the removal, by Cimon, of the bones of Theseus from 
Scyros to Athens, s.c. 468. At this solemnity (whether 
it coincided with the usual performances, or an extraor- 
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dinary celebration was held) a memorable dramatic con 
test (says Plutarch) took place, at which Sophocles first 


against the majestic Aischylus, the father of his art 
Such was the interest and party spirit excited, that instead 
of balloting for arbitrators, as was usual, the Archon or- 
dered the ten Generals of the state, with Cimon at their 
head, to adjudge the prize. One report goes, that Als 
chylus retired to Sicily from anger at his defeat ; but this 
is doubtful. From this period until his death, during more 
than sixty years, Sophocles continued to compose 4 

exhibit, “Nevertheless his, life was not entirely dev 








became a candidate for the tragic prize, and won It 
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to art. He held high offices, civil and military, though 
from the scanty notices which remain it does not seem 
that his talents for business were of first-rate order. His 
Jong life was spent, more than often falls to the lot of 
man, in tranquil enjoyment, to which his happy and easy 
temperament = contributed. “It would seem,” 
says Schlegel,” as if a gracious Providence had purposed 
to reveal to the human race, in the example of this one 
man, the dignity and blessedness of its lot, by conferring 
on him, in addition to all that can adorn and elevate the 
heart and mind, all conceivable blessings of life. To 
have been born of wealthy and respected parentage, as a 
free citizen of the most polished community in Greece, 
was but the first preliminary to his felicity. Beauty of 

rson and of mind, and the uninterrupted enjoyment of 
both, in perfect soundness, to the very extreme term of 
human life ; a most select and complete education in the 
gymnastic and musical arts, the one of which was so 
mighty to impart energy, the other harmony, to exquisite 
natural capacities : the sweet bloom of youth, and the 
mature fruit of age; the possession and uninterrupted 
enjoyment of poetry and art, and the exercise of serene 
wisdom ; love and esteem among his fellow-citizens, re- 
nown abroad, and the favour of the well-pleased gods : 
these are the most general features of the life of this pious 
and holy poet When a youth of sixteen years 
old, he was chosen, on account of his beauty, to dance 
the prelude, according to the Grecian custom, playing 
at the same time on the lyre, to the Paean which was per- 
formed by the chorus of youths around the trophy erected 
after the battle of Salamis—that battle in which Aschylus 
had fought, and which he has depicted in such glorious 
colours. ‘Thus, then, the most beautiful disclosure of his 
youthful bloom coincided with the most glorious epoch 
of the Athenian people. He held the office of General in 
conjunction with Pericles and Thucydides, at a time when 


he was drawing near to old age; moreover he was priest 
toa native hero. In his twenty-fifth year [27th] he began 
to exhibit tragedies ; twenty times he gained the victory ; 
frequently the second place ; the third never : in this em- 
ployment he went on with increasing success till past his 
0th year; nay, perhaps some of his greatest works be- 


long to this period of his life. A legend tells how, in 
consequence of his more tenderly loving a younger son by 
another wife, he was charged by an elder son or sons with 
dotage and incapacity to manage his property ; that in- 
stead of a defence, he recited to his judges his ‘ Adipus 
at Colonos,’ which he had just then composed, or, accord- 
ing to others, the magnificent chorus in that play which 
sings the praises of Colonos, the place of his birth ; 
whereupon the judges, without more ado, broke up the 
court in admiration, and the poet was conducted in tri- 
umph to his house Although the varying legends 
about the manner of his death seem fabulous, yet in this 
they agree, and have this true purport, that while he was 
employed about his art, or something connected with it, 
he expired without the touch of disease; that therefore, 
like some hoar old swan of Apollo, he breathed out his 
lifein song. So also the story of the Lacedsemonian general, 
who when he had intrenched the burial-ground of the 
Poet’s ancestors, was twice warned by Bacchus in a vi- 
sion to allow Sophocles to be there interred, I regard as 
tue in the same sense ; as T do all else that serves to dis- 
play the veneration paid to this glorified man. Pious and 
holy I called him in his own sense of the words. But 
though his words breathe altogether the antique grandeur, 
Sweetness, gracefulness, and simplicity, he is, of all the 
Grecian poets, the one whose feelings have most in com- 
Mon with the spirit of our religion.” 

The accounts of the poet’s death are various : some say 
that he was choked by a grape, others that he died of 
over-exertion in reading his ‘ Antigone ;’ others, that ex- 
cessive joy at a new victory proved fatal to him. He 
lived however to the extreme age of 90, dying only a few 
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months before the battle of A&gos-potami completed the 
ruin of Athens. The Spartan general above alluded to 
is Lysander, and Deceleia the poet’s place of family 
burial. 

The following epitaph, by Simmias of Thebes, is well 
known, having been very beautifully set in a glee. 


“ Wind, gentle evergreen, to form a shade 
Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid: 
Sweet ivy, lend thine aid, and intertwine 
With blushing roses and the clustering vine 
So shall thy lasting leaves, with beauties hung, 
Prove grateful emblems of the lays he sung !”” 


It is in Sophocles’ hands that the Greek tragedy, re- 
garded as an art, is usually thought to have reached its 
highest perfection. The number of his pieces is stated 
by some as high as 130; others reduce it to 70 or 80. 
Of 106, whose titles are known, Boeckh thinks that only 
26 can be assigned to him with any certainty. Many of 
the plays which bear his name are believed to have been 
composed wholly or partly by his son Iophon. Seven 
only remain, the ‘ King Q£dipus,’ ‘Cdipus at Colonos,’ 
‘Antigone,’ ‘ Electra,’ ‘ Ajax,’ ‘ Philoctetes,’ ‘ Trachinia.’ 
Fortunately most of these are among the pieces best 
prized by the ancients. 

The story of CEdipus relates the fateful life of a man 
who, under the overwhelming force of destiny, is led un- 
knowingly to murder his own father, Laius, king of Thebes, 
whom he succeeds in the kingdom, contracting at the 
same time an unhallowed marriage with his own mother 
Jocasta. On the discovery of these accumulated horrors, 
he puts out his eyes, and being expelled by his subjects, 
drags out, in blindness and indigence, a mournful old 
age, cheered only by the pious care of his daughters. 
The family curse was accomplished in the unnatural en- 
mity of his two sons, Potynices and Eteocles, whose death 
by each other’s hands is recorded by Aéschylus in the 
‘Seven against Thebes.’ It is somewhat remarkable, 
that of the fourteen extant plays by the two earlier dra- 
matists, no less than four are employed upon this story, 
and as many upon the story of the house of Agamemnon, 
The ‘King Q&dipus’ opens with the desolation of the 
kingdom by pestilence: the citizens assemble to seek 
from the gods an explanation of the cause of their anger. 
At their request Gidipus sends for the prophet Tiresias, 
who comes reluctantly, and with still more reluctance in- 
timates obscurely, urged by threats and taunts, the secret 
of the monarch’s parentage—the sacrilege which has 
called forth the Divine wrath. This leads CEdipus to 
quarrel with his father-in-law Creon, whom he accuses 
of having suborned Tiresias to invent this story :- but ac- 
cumulated evidence at length convinces him of the fatal 
truth. Then follow, in rapid succession, the suicide of 
Jocasta, the despair and self-inflicted blindness of C&di- 
pus, his downfal, the elevation of Creon, and the casting 
out, homeless and friendless, of the late haughty king. 
In the ‘ CEdipus at Colonos’ there is less of incident. 
Worn and aged, the sightless prince, led by his daughter 
Antigone, enters a sequestered grove at Colonos, in Attica, 
ignorant that it is consecrated to the Eumenides (the Fu- 
ries), before whom all tremble, and whose domain no foot 
ventures to tread. An Athenian, alarmed at the sacrilege, 
urges him to retire; but this, influenced by the recoilec- 
tion of an oracle, he refuses to do: and after disclosing 
his name to the Chorus, who, horror-struck, commands 
his immediate departure, the question is referred to The- 
seus, then reigning in Attica. From him C&dipus re- 
ceives the assurance of sympathy and protection. Still 
he is pursued by the malice of Creon, who attempts, in 
violation of the Athenian territory, to carry off him and 
his daughters, but is frustrated by the prompt interven- 
tion of Theseus. And now the work of fate being com- 
pleted, the long sufferings of CEdipus are terminated by 
an awful yet gentle dispensation ; “and the gods, as it 
were, finally clear up his honour, as though, in the fearful 
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example given in his person, they did not intend to afflict 

. him in particular, but only wished to give a severe lesson to 
munkind in general.” He disappears amid supernatural 
portents, the manner of his change unseen and unknown, 
but hallowed by the implied forgiveness and acceptance 
of the Deity. “As his life had been extraordinary and 
eventful, so was his death to be awful and mysterious. 
He had not lived, neither could he die, like an ordinary 
mortal. He bore a charmed life, a life exempted, as it 
were, from the common assaults of mortality, and only 
to be terminated by a signal and unprecedented interpo- 
sition of divinity. Accordingly, the earth convulsed and 
trembling, the appalling and incessant thunder, the glare 
of lightning and howling of the storm, the solemn inter- 
vals of silence in which the voice of an invisible messen- 
ger is heard to murmur, from beneath, a summons to the 
devoted monarch, the consternation even of the resolute 
and intrepid Theseus,—all these tend to produce a scene, 
which, for loftiness of conceptign and magnificence of exe- 
cution, is not excelled by any relic of the Grecian drama, 
even in the compositions of the wild and terrific Aéschy- 
lus.” 

The ‘ Antigone’ takes up this eventful story where 
ZEschylus left it, after the death of the brothers ;-and 
turns on the importance which the Greeks attached to 
funeral rites. The Argian besiegers of Thebes having 
been repulsed, Creon doom’ the body of Polynices to be 
cast out unburied, and denounces death on all who shall 
attempt to render the last offices to it. Antigone resolves 
at all hazards to perform that duty, and communicates 
her design to her sister Ismene, who refuses to take 
part in so hazardous an enterprise. Then follow the in- 
dignation of Antigone, the execution of her design, and 
the fortitude with which she confronts Creon, and meets 
her fate, yet not without pathetic lament over the unen- | 
joyed blessings of life and her early tomb. Thus far 
Creon is triumphant. But the hour of retribution is at 
hand. Hemon, his son, the affianced lover of Antigone, 
slays himself at her tomb; and Eurydice, his wife, on 
hearing of her son’s death, destroys herself: so that the 
piece ends with the utter bereavement and despair of the 
oppressor. 

The ‘ Ajax’ again turns on the rites of burial. It is 
founded on the celebrated contest for the armour of 
Achilles, which being adjudged to Ulysses, the haughty 
and overweening Ajax is se.zed with frenzy, in which 
he falls sword in hand on sheep and oxen, believing them 
to be the leaders of the Grecian host. The play opens 
with Ulysses peering in no very dignified way about 
Ajax’s tent. Pallas, his protectress, appears, and calls 
out Ajax, still in the paroxysm of his madness, and ex- 
ulting over Ulysses, whom he believes to be within and 
in his power. There is then a pause in the action, 
during which the Chorus appear, and perform their first 
ode; after which the tent opens and discovers the hero, 
restored to reason, and plunged in the deepest self-abase- 
ment. His honour is wounded, and he calmly ends a 
life which is no longer endurable. Here, his arrogance 
being atoned, his humiliation ends; and Ulysses, when 
the rancour of some would have denied him burial, in- 
terposes, appearing, as it were, as the personification of 
that moderation, the possession of which would have 
saved Ajax from his fall. 

The ‘ Philoctetes’ also refers to the Trojan war. That 
hero, the friend and companion of Hercules, inherited, 
after his death, his fatal bow and the arrows dipped in 
the gall of the Lernsean hydra. One of these, having 
fallen on his own foot, inflicted an incurable wound, which 
filled the Greek camp with a noisome stench. Regarding 
him accursed, the Greeks, at the instigation of Ulysses, 
placed him in a desert island of the Aigean, dependent 
for his support on his bow and arrows. But being 
warned by an oracle, that without the weapons of Her- 
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Neoptolemus to obtain possession of them. The play 
opens on the desert shore. 
force being out of the question, owing to the fatal quality 
of the poisoned arrews, Neoptolemus is instructed by his 
wily companion to worm himself into the confidence of 
Philoctetes. 
desired weapons; but his bold and ingenuous temper 
revolts at the fraud, and he restores them to Philoctetes, 
who is ultimately induced, by the interposition of the dei- 


The two princes appear, and 


This he does, and gains possession of the 


fied Hercules, to return with Neoptolemus and Ulysses 


to the Greek camp, where he was healed by Podalirius 


and Machaon. This is one of the plays which have been 
most admired, “‘ for its masterly delineation of character, 
and the beautiful contrasts between the three principal 
figures, together with the simple structure of the piece, in 
which, notwithstanding there are few persons, all is de- 
rived from the truest motives.” 

The ‘ Electra’ has the same subject as the ‘ Libation- 
bearers’ of Aischylus—the return of Orestes as the 
avenger of Agamemnon. Euripides also wrote an 
‘ Electra ;’ and an interesting parallel between these three 
plays has been drawn by Schlegel. (Fifth Lecture.) The 
works of the two elder poets are both admirable, and 
such as might be expected from the characters of the 
authors. “ That of Atschylus is grander, but horrible 
to the senses; that of Sophocles majestically beautiful in 
its fearfulness.” The conclusion of the ‘ Electra’ is 
magnificent. In it the death of Clytaemnestra precedes 
that of A®gisthus, who is led by the equivocal speeches 
of Electra to believe that Orestes is dead, and his corpse 
within the house. He orders the doors to be thrown 
open, which is done, so as to disclose a covered body 
lying ona bed. “Orestes stands beside it, and bids 
ALgisthus uncover it: he suddeuly beholds the bloody 
corpse of Clyteemnestra, and finds himself lost past re- 
demption. He desires to be allowed to speak, which 
however Electra forbids. Orestes compels him to go 
into the house, that he may slay him on the self-same 
spot where Adgisthus had murdered his father.” The 
‘Electra’ of Euripides is much inferior, being in truth 
one of his worst plays. 

The ‘ Trachinian Women’ is the least powerful of the 
works of Sophocles. The subject is the death of Her- 
cules, after receiving the poisoned robe from his wife 
Dejanira, who atones by her death for her unintentional 
misdeed. 

“In so far,” says Schlegel, “as he had A&schylus for 
his predecessor, who had fashioned tragedy from its ori- 
ginal rudeness into the dignity of his cothurnus, Sophocles 
stands, in respect of the history of the art, in such a rela- 
tion to that poet, that he could avail himself of the enter- 
prises of that original master; so that Auschylus appears 
as the projecting predecessor, Sophocles as the finishing 
successor. That there is more art in the compositions of 
the latter is evident: in the restriction of the chorus m 
proportion to the dialogue, the finish of the rhythms,and 
of the pure Attic diction, the introduction of more nume- 
rous persons, the richer connection of the fables, the 
greater multiplicity of incidents, and the completer deve- 
lopment, the more quiet sustainment of all momenta of 
the action, and the more theatrical display of the decisive 
ones, the more finished rouncing-off of the whole, even 1 
a mere outward point of view. But there is yet another 
respect in which he outshines Auschylus, and deserved 
the favour of destiny, which allowed him such a compe 
titor, and to compete with him on the same subjects; 
mean the inward harmony and completeness of his m! 
by virtue of which he satisfied, from his own inclination, 
every requisition of the beautiful; a mind whose 
impulse was accompanied by a self-consciousness clear 
even to transparency. To surpass Aischylus in daring 
conception might be impossible; but I maintain 1 8 
only on account of his wise moderation that Sophocles 
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with the greatest energy—nay, perhaps with more sus- 
tained severity, as a man who is accurately acquainted 
with his limits, insists the more confidently on his rights 
within those limits. As Aéschylus delights in carrying 
all his fictions into the disturbances of the old world of 
Titanism, Sophocles, on the contrary, seems to avail him- 
self of divine interference only of necessity: he formed 
human beings, as was the general agreement of antiquity, 
better, that is, not more moral and unerring, but more 
beautiful and noble than they are in reality; and, by 
taking everything in the most human sense, he attained 
at the same time to the higher significance. To all ap- 
pearance he was more temperate than A®schylus in scenic 
ornament, and perhaps sought after more select beauty, 
but not the same colossal pomp. 

“As characteristic of this poet, the ancients have 
praised that native sweetness and gracefulness on account 
of which they have called him the Attic Bee. Whoever 
has penetrated into the feeling of this peculiarity may 
flatter himself that the spirit for antique art has arisen 
within him ; for modern sensibility, very far from being 
able to fall in with that judgment, would be more likely 
to find in the Sophoclean Tragedy, both in respect of the 
representation of bodily suffering and in the sentiments 
and arrangements, much that is insufferably austere.” 


There are three complete English metrical transla- | ) 
| junction with the “ Father of Waters,” as the Missis- 


tions of this author; by Potter and by Franklin, in the 
last century, and recently by Dale. 


[To be contioued.} 


THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Ir has often been remarked that many of the works of 
nature on the continent of America are on a peculiarly 
grand and extensive scale; and doubtless amongst the 
most striking features may be included the mountains, 
lakes, and rivers. Wherever there are mountain regions, 
it follows as a matter of course that there will be valleys 
also; and according to the nature and extent of the ranges 
of mountains, and their distance from the sea, the mag- 
nitude and character of the valleys are determined. 

When we think of the valleys properly belonging to 
the larger class of rivers in Great Britain, the idea pre- 
sented to the mind embraces 80 or 100 miles as the 
extreme length, with a breadth not exceeding one-third 
of that extent; but in referring to some of the largest 
valleys, both in North and South America, we find that 
Great Britain and Ireland might be planted in the midst 
of them, and still there would remain a vast tract of un- 
occupied space surrounding these islands on all sides. 

The chief of all the great valleys of North America is 
the valley of the Mississippi. This is the great drain by 
which the waters are carried off from the central part of 
that continent, and poured into the Gulf of Mexico. 
This vast district is bounded on the north by a country 
moderately elevated, which divides it from the waters 
falling into Hudson Bay and the great lakes connected 
with the river St. Lawrence; on the east by the table- 
land from whence descend the rivers that fall into the 
Atlentic through the several states of Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama; on the west by the Rocky or Chippewan 
Mountains; and on the south by the mountain regions 
in the northern part of the Mexican territories, including 
the Texas. 

Probably this central vale of North America may be 
considered the largest upon the globe whose waters are 
lischarged into one estuary. It extends from the 29th 
to nearly the 40th degree of latitude, or almost 1400 
miles from north to south; while its greatest breadth, 
that is, from the western parts of the states of New York 
and Pennsylvania to the Rocky Mountains, where the 
Missouri rises, exceeds that extent ; but the valley becomes 
‘omewhat contracted as it approaches the Mexican Gulf, 
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where it terminates. For the sake of illustration, sup- 
pose the United States, and the territories thereunto 
belonging, divided into three great divisions, one em- 
bracing the Atlantic slope, another the valley or basin of 
the Mississippi, and the third the slope towards the 
Pacific, west of the Rocky Mountains. By referring care- 
fully to the best maps of North America, it will be found 
that about two-thirds of the whole are included within the 
limits of this great valley, since the Atlantic slope may be 
estimated at 390,000 square miles, the Pacific slope at 
300,000, and the Mississippi valley at 1,300,000 square 
miles, or nearly eleven times the number of square miles 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 

For the sake of distinction the Americans divide this 
great valley into two parts, separated by an imaginary 
line intersecting it where the Ohio entersthe Mississippi ; 
calling the one the Upper Mississippi, and the other the 
Lower. Amongst the numerous tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi, the Missouri is by far the largest, and ultimately 
will, there seems no doubt, become of the greatest im- 
portance. ‘This river is considerably larger than that to 
which it yields up its waters and its name. Its appear- 
ance at their junction is turbid, violent, and rapid ; while 
that of the Mississippi is clear and placid, and its cur- 
rent even and gentle. From its extreme source in the 
Recky Mountains, following its sinuous channel to its 


sippi is called by the Indian tribes, the distance is above 
3000 miles. In this distance it receives several large 
tributaries, the chief of which are the Platte, the Kanzas, 
and the Yellowstone ; the shortest being 1200 and the 
the longest about 1600 miles in length. Opposite the 


town of St. Charles (20 miles above its junction with the 
Mississippi) its channel is 600 yards across; but its 
breadth varies considerably according to the character of 
the country through which it flows, since where the 
current is most rapid, the channel becomes the most 


contracted. 

The Mississippi Proper has its rise in Cedar Lake, 
betweenthe 47th and 48th degrees of latitude. From its 
source to the Falls of St. Anthony, a distance of 500 
miles, its course is winding—first inclining to the south- 
east, then south-west, and then south-east again, which 
last direction it continues until it approaches the Mis- 
souri, the waters of which strike it at right angles, 
throwing the current of the Mississippi close upon the 
eastern bank. From the junction of these two rivers to 
the city of New Orleans the general course is nearly due 
south, although some parts of the channel are so exceed- 
ingly crooked, that during the voyage the navigator finds 
the prow of his vessel directed towards every point of the 
compass. The most conspicuous branch of this river 
above the Missouri is the St. Peter’s, which rises in the 
great prairies in the north-west, and falls into the parent 
stream a little below the Falls of St. Anthony. The 
Illinois is the next river of any magnitude, which, after 
flowing from the vicinity of Lake Michigan, falls into 
the Mississippi some distance above the mouth of the 
Missouri. Descending below where the Missouri enters, 
the next stream of much consideration is the Kaskaskia, 
which is however comparatively but a small stream, its 
whole length little exceeding 200 miles. But under the 
parallel of the 37th degree of latitude a noble river, the 
Ohio, pays its tribute to the “ mighty Mississippi.” The 
Ohio has a course of upwards of 1300 miles, and has also 
many fine branches, amongst the chief of which may be 
enumerated the Wabash, the Cumberland, and the Ten- 
nessee. The valley of the Ohio itself, although forming 
but a moderate portion of the great valley of the Missis- 
sippi, is considerably over double the size of the island 
of Great Britain. South of the mouth of the Ohio there 
is no river of importance flowing from the east and fall- 
ing into the Mississippi; but from the west there are 
several, and some of them of large size. 
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Below the Ohio the Mississippi is frequently more than 
a mile wide and several fathoms deep. During the pe- 
riodical floods it occasionally overflows its banks to such 
an extent, that twenty or thirty miles of the adjacent 
swamps, prairies, and alluvial bottoms are covered with 
water for a considerable portion of the season. In this 
section of its course the first large tributary it receives 
from the west is the White River, the length of which is 
nearly 1000 miles ; and about 30 miles below, the Arkan- 
sas, after a passage of more than 2000 miles, in which it 
receives several large tributaries, falls into the Mississippi. 
The Arkansas rises in the mountain regions separating 
the territories of Upper Mexico from those of the United 
States. The next and last river of much note is Red 
River, which, like the Arkansas, has its source in the 
mountain regions separating Mexico and the Texas from 
the United States, aud forming for some distance the 
boundary-line between those countries. Its general 
course is nearly parallel with the Arkansas, and, after a 
passage of about 1600 miles, it enters the Mississippi 
under the 31st degree of north latitude, and three degrees 
below the mouth of the former river. When the obstruc- 
tions of natural rafts, the accumulation of | floating 
timber of centuries, shall have been removed, both these 
rivers will be navigable for steam-boats far into the inte- 
rior of the country. Below the confluence of Red River 
the channel of the Mississippi is extremely crooked, and 
the country through which it flows very low and marshy. 
Two or three hundred miles before it reaches the sea, its 
banks are so low, that some portion of this mighty 
volume of water escapes by minor channels; but the 
great bulk rolls on in a state of extreme turbidness, un- 
til, about 80 miles below the city. of New Orleans, it 


passes into the Gulf of Mexico by three main channels, a | of 


little to the north of the 29th degree of latitude, where it 
has formed:a delta of considerable extent. 

The capabilities of this vast river for the general pur- 
poses of trade and commerce are almost incalculable, 
many of which are yet far from being fully developed. 
Every part of the main stream has long since been ex- 
plored ; and there is not a tributary of any magnitude 
that has not been examined by persons of enterprise and 
intelligence, and it has been ascertained that, in all this 
exteusive region, there is not a spot (excepting a small 
district in the plains of the Upper Missouri) that is more 
than 106 miles from some navigable river. Steam-boats 
or water-craft of various descriptions have already pene- 
trated every considerable stream in this great valley. A 
boat may take in its loading on the shores of the Cha- 
tauque Lake in the state of New York; another may 
receive its cargo in the western section of Virginia; a 
third may start from the Rice Lakes at the head of the 
Mississippi; and a fourth may come laden with furs 
from the Chippewan Mountains, 2800 miles up the Mis- 
souri ; and all meet at the mouth of the Ohio, and pro- 
ceed in company to the ocean. It would however, at 
present, be necessary, in navigating the Mississippi and 
the Missouri through theit whole length, to convey the 
boats’ cargoes overland to avoid the respective cataracts 
that yet obstruct the navigation of these rivers ; but when 
the country shall become settled in those regions where 
the impediments exist, there seems no reason to doubt— 
‘ooking at the vast extent of improvements of this sort in 
the older parts of the United States—that they will spee- 
dily be overcome by the enterprising citizens of that 
country. 

It is now about thirty years since steam-boats began to 
ply on the Mississippi and its tributaries, particularly 
the Ohio ; and during a considerable portion of that pe- 
riod these rivers have been literally crowded with vessels 
of various descriptions, to an extent that the most san- 
guine enthusiast could. hardly have hoped for. 

Such is the extent of the Mississippi valley, that when it 
becomes peopled, at a much less dense ratio than that which 
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at present exists in Great Britain, it will contain upwards of 
two hundred millions of inhabitants, and, from its fayour- 
able climate and fruitful soil, it might be made to supply 
food for a much greater number. It is already known 
to yield most of the useful metals and minerals, amon 
which may be enumerated iron, lead, copper, coals, and 
salt; and it is more than probable that the precious 
metals abound in the mountain districts bordering upon 
Mexico and the Texas. But, with all its advantages, there 
is one peculiarity attaching to this very extensive region, 
and that is, its having but one great outlet, the channel 
of the Mississippi river. To be sure, there are other 
communications by canals, &c. already in existence be- 
twéen the valley of the Ohio and several of the Atlantic 
cities ; but what means would they afford comparatively 
to a population such as this great valley, in all probability, 
is at no very remote period destined to contain? 





Mode of Feeding Cattle in Madagascar.—The provision 
1s sometimes placed in a kind of rack, but it is also placed 
so high that the animal is compelled to stand, the whole 
time of feeding, in a position that forces the chief weight of 
its body on its hind legs. Whether this custom originated 
in accident or design is uncertain, but it is universal, and 
is supposed to aid in fattening the animal better than our 
European mode of allowing them to stand on a level floor. 
Sometimes animals are fed in this manner for three or four 
years, and attain an enormous size.—Zilis’s History of 
Madagascar, vol. i., p. 48. 


The Melons of Bokhara.—The melon is the choicest fruit 
Bokhara. The Emperor Baber tells us that he shed 
tears over a melon of Toorkistan, which he cut up in India 
after his conquest: its flavour brought his native country 
and other dear associations to memory. There are two dis- 
tinct species of melons, which the people class into hot and 
cold ; the first ripens in June, and is the common musk or 
scented melon of India, and not superior in flavour; the 
other ripens in July, and is the true melon of ‘Toorkistan ; 
in appearance it is not unlike a water-melon, and comes to 
maturity after being seven months in the ground, It is 
much larger than the common sort, and generally of an oval 
shape, exceeding two and three feet in cireumference. Some 
are much larger; and those which ripen in the autumn 
have exceeded four feet. One has a notion that what is 
large cannot be delicate or high flavoured ; but no fruit can 
be more luscious than the melon of Bokhara. I always 
looked upon the melon as an inferior fruit till I went to that 
country: nor do I believe their flavour will be credited by 
any one who has not tasted them. The melons of India, 
Cabool, and even Persia, bear no comparison with them: 
not even the celebrated fruit of Isfahan itself. The pulp is 
rather hard, about two inches thick, and is sweet to the very 
skin; which, with the inhabitants, is the great proof of su- 
periority. A kind of molasses is extracted from these me- 
lons, which might be easily converted into sugar. There 
are various kinds of melons: the best is named “ Kokechu,” 
and has a green and yellow coloured skin ; another is called 
“ Ak nubat,” which means white sugar-candy : it is yellow, 
and exceedingly rich. The winter melon is ofa dark green 
colour, called *‘ Kara koobuk,” and said to surpass all the 
others. Bokhara appears to be the native country of the 
melon, having a dry climate, sandy soil, and great facilities 
for irrigation. Melons may be purchased in Bokhara 
throughout the year, and are preserved by merely hanging 
them up apart from one another ; for which those of the 
winter crop are best suited. The water-melons of Bokhara 
are good, and attain also an enormous bulk: twenty people 
may partake of one ; and two of them, it is said, form some- 
times a load for a donkey. The cucumbers are likewise 
superior.— Lieut. Burnes’s Travels into Bokhara. 
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